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MUST WE RESIGN OURSELVES TO WAR? 


DR. HAROLD W. STOKE 


President, Louisiana State University* 


HERE is nothing restful these days in 

the contemplation of international af- 
fairs. So unrelieved is the dismal picture 
that we are more likely to turn away from 
it than we are to face the worry and pessi- 
mism it induces. If we look at the world 
geographically, there is scarcely any direction 
in which we can turn—China and the Far 
East, India, the Near East, the Balkans, Eu- 
rope, South America—where there is not 
uneasiness, strain or even violent revolution. 
If we look at the world in terms of ideas or 
activities—international trade, national de- 
fense, the Marshall plan, propaganda activ- 
ities, monetary exchange—there seems to be 
even more misunderstanding, and discour- 
agement. Most of us, sooner or later, are 
tempted to turn away from the problem 
with a feeling like that of Scarlett O'Hara in 
Gone With the Wind, “Tll think about that 
tomorrow.” 

There is, however, no point in trying to 
ignore the troubles in the world. They will 
not disappear because they are ignored. In 
fact, the only possibility for their ameliora- 
tion lies in steady and courageous consider- 
ation. Grim and unappealing as our diffi- 
culties are, it is better to face them and 
do what we can with them than to pretend 
that they do not exist. I only wish I could 
present some interpretation which could con- 
tribute to their solution or, at least, bring 
relief of mind. All that I can hope is to 
present some analysis which will enable us 
all to “worry more efficiently.” 

If we ask ourselves how peace in the 
world has been, or can be, maintained, we 
can identify three principal conditions. The 
first of these is where nations live in peace 
through sharing some common ideas and 
ideals. This has happened for different 
periods of time and in different parts of the 
globe, such as, for example, the long peace 





*An address delivered at the annual 
convention of the Louisiana Library Asso- 
ciation, Heidelberg Hotel, Baton Rouge, 
2:00 p.m., March 30, 1950. 


between the United States and Canada. The 
second general condition is where peace 
has been maintained through the domina- 
tion of a single nation, such as the thousand 
years of the Pax Romana or the long doni- 
nation of international affairs by Great 
Britain. The third condition is where a 
general balance of power exists in which 
peace is maintained through an armed truce 
between equally matched opponents or com- 
binations of nations. 


It is easy to see today which of these con- 
ditions exists. Certainly there is, through- 
out the world, no set of common ideas out 
of which to build an international society. 
Nor is there a situation in which any single 
great power can dominate all others. This 
may ultimately be the world pattern, but it 
is not so now. Today the world is divided 
into two armed camps and the possibility of 
avoiding war appears to lie in the mainte- 
nance of a balance of armed force between 
the two. 


This possibility for preventing war is 
widely understood among the American 
people. The thesis which is constantly ad- 
vanced to us as the best means of maintain- 
ing peace is that we must arm ourselves as 
never before and arm those who may likely 
be our allies. “America must be strong” is 
the unanimous chorus from all political 
parties, all geographical sections of the coun- 
try and all social classes. The argument is 
clear and simple—the best way to prevent 
war is to be so strong that war will be an 
unprofitable venture for any enemy or com- 
bination of enemies. It is a plausible theory, 
and under present circumstances I am in- 
clined to believe that it is the only choice 
we have. So long as we maintain military 
superiority which deters an enemy from 
attacking, we can prevent war. This theory 
is just as valid for Russia as it is for the 
United States, and its acceptance by both 
nations results in an unrestrained armament 
race. 
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This proposition, however, so nakedly 
stated, brings out at once what a great dif- 
ference there is between the prevention of 
war and the establishment of peace. We 
can possibly prevent an outbreak of war 
by maintaining a constantly growing mili- 
tary might, but we must face the fact that 
the development of military strength in 
ourselves is an inducement in any potential 
enemy to match the strength which it re- 
gards as a threat. We must face the fact 
that the prevention of war through the con- 
stant development of military strength is 
to commit ourselves, and any potential 
enemies, to a perpetual armament race 
which, while it may prevent actual blood- 
shed and destruction, nevertheless brings 
with it many of the other disabilities of war 
itself. 


Let me repeat, however, that I think at 
present we have no other choice. We have 
found no common ground, thus far, on 
which to establish international peace. The 
question is, therefore, whether the formula 
of military superiority, which can prevent 
war, is the only recourse we have for the 
development of a better world. Frankly, I 
am afraid that, having committed ourselves 
to the doctrine of military strength as the 
means by which to prevent war, we shall 
rest content in military strength and relax 
all other efforts for the development of a 
better international situation. The thesis I 
should like to advance, is that while main- 
taining the military superiority which we 
hope will prevent war, America must under- 
take to support every movement, every de- 
vice, every organization which has as its end 
the development of a different and better 
basis for international peace. 


The first and most important reason why 
this must be the case is because we must 
avoid wars rather than fight them. As a 
nation we have always faced the possibility 
of war with the quite natural assumption 
that if we must fight we can also win, and 
that having won, we should then be in a 
position to mould the world more nearly 
to our hearts’ desire. Our historical tradi- 
tion was declared by Patrick Henry in the 


words “If war there must be, let it come.” 
I am suggesting that there must be this 
subtle change about our conception of mili- 
tary strength—it must be strength not for 
the winning of wars but for the prevention 
of war. I am prepared to say that the pres- 
ervation of our institutions, as we know and 
value them, lies not in whether we win a 
war, but rather in whether we can avoid 
fighting a war. In other words, if we are 
compelled to wage war, we shall already 
have lost most of what we now feel we 
should fight for. There are several rea- 
sons for this. The first is that in another 
war there are very likely to be no winners. 
General Marshall said: “The only way to 
be sure of winning the next war is to pre- 
vent it.” The only survivors of the next 
war will be merely those who have been 
less completely destroyed. The distinctions 
between victor and vanquished, if they exist 
at all, are not likely to exist as we have 
known them in the past. The distinction 
between Germany and England at the close 
of this war, with their wrecked cities and 
depleted resources, is much less than has 
been true in any war in the past. We need 
not necessarily fear, that the human race 
will destroy itself with its A-bombs and 
H-bombs, but it can create a great deal of 
misery this side of complete destruction— 
and no one will escape the misery. 

A second reason why war itself would be 
for us a destroying enterprise, so far as 
our present institutions are concerned, is 
that war is the most nationalizing or social- 
izing of all activities, and that for us to 
engage in another war would be the equiva- 
lent of bidding farewell to many of our 
habits of mind, the forms of property and 
institutions which we now know and ap- 
preciate. The evidence of this fact is a 
daily fact of our living as a heritage from 
the last war. The third reason is that in 
the next war the United States cannot pos- 
sibly escape physically unscathed. Two 
World Wars have been won largely because 
the United States could stand outside the 
area of combat and supply the weapons 
with which to win them. The tactics of 
another war will be differently planned. 
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We stand today, in spite of our vast national 
defenses, as the most vulnerable of all in- 
dustrialized states. We can never hope 
again to escape the destruction which has 
been the lot of other people in time of 
war. In any future war the United States 
itself will be the major target. 

The point I am making is that we have, 
at the present time, no choice but to at- 
tempt to prevent war through the mainte- 
nance of military strength, but so long as 
this uneasy armed truce endures it is more 
important than ever that we undertake to 
establish some other foundation as a basis 
for peace. I am suggesting that having es- 
tablished, through military might, a situ- 
ation which will prevent the open outbreak 
of war, we must turn feverishly to the sup- 
port of every activity which promises any 
substitute for the trial of arms. Military 
might may be the temporary dikes erected 
to hold back the floods of war but the time 
gained by such a device must, if at all 
possible, be used to drain off the threat 
itself. 


Quite naturally the question comes, in a 
world in which the issues seem as stark as 
they are, as to what can we do to prevent 
the cataclysm toward which we seem headed. 
I would suggest that the first thing we can 
do is to spread an understanding that the 
purpose of our military might is not to win 
war but to prevent war. This conception 
of military power will not be easy to popu- 
larize. Never having been defeated, nor 
even having felt the destruction of war, this 
conception of military strength is alien to 
us. We have looked upon our armed forces 
as the means not only for fighting wars 
but for winning them. We do not under- 
stand the dreadful anxiety of those who 
have felt the destruction of war to avoid 
its repetition in the future. In short, we 
must encourage the American people to 
take a point of view which looks upon their 
military establishments, their diplomacy, 
their international trade and even a shaping 
of their domestic policies as a part of what 
Dean Acheson has recently called “total 
diplomacy”—a total diplomacy aimed at 
preventing war. This is not to say that if 


_ 


war becomes inevitable we should not do 
everything in our power to win it. It is 
merely to say that if war comes, we have 
already lost, regardless of the ultimate out- 
come, most of what we now think would be 
worth fighting for. 

While this armed truce holds, there are 
other things we can do, perhaps, not to 
prevent war, but to lay an eventual founda- 
tion for peace. The first is to prepare our 
own minds for accepting the belief that 
some form of world government is essential 
and hence inevitable. This is really a dif. 
ficult thing to do. All of our habits of 
loyality, our reliance for personal and social 
security and our political education center 
around our own national governments. Yet 
the fact remains that, regardless of what 
happens, whether a prolonged truce or the 
outbreak of “hot” war, eventually there must 
emerge some form of world organization 
strong enough to be characterized as gov- 
ernment. This must occur but it still re- 
quires a substantial effort of the mind to 
agree to the fact. 


For example, suppose that war came this 
next year. Suppose, again, that the United 
States and her allies won the war. Inescap- 
ably there would be world government, 
world government by the United States as 
the dominant power. I submit that we are 
now completely unprepared psychologically 
and politically for any such responsibility. 
Yet the responsibility for keeping the peace 
of the world, in fact, for seeing to it that 
the world was well governed, would by 
virtue of military victory be firmly saddled 
upon the United States. If the United 
States were to lose a war, that responsibility 
would be saddled equally firmly upon the 
shoulders of her conquerer. If there is no 
war, and if the armed truce is to be fe 
placed by a more substantial basis for peace, 


it can only be done on the basis of mutual | 


agreement—agreement which will mean the 


virtual surrender of the independence of | 


action which, thus far, we have associated 
with individual nations. Whether such 4 
world government will be a federation, such 
as I believe it can and should be, or domi- 
nated by the United States (something fot 
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which we are not eager) or by some other 
dominant power, which I certainly hope 
will not be true, we must, nevertheless, pre- 
pare our minds for the fact that some form 
of world organization, which will limit the 
sovereignty of individual states, seems in- 
evitable. 

But while we are readjusting our minds 
to a different conception of our own mili- 
tary might, and to the possibilities of world 
government, there is still another attitude 
which we can encourage both at home and 
abroad. This is an insistence on access to 
truth as the basis for moving toward inter- 
national understanding. I am prepared to 
believe that propaganda, used in varying 
degrees of selfishness by all of the great 
governments of the world, is one of the 
most important barriers to international 
understanding. It seems elementary that 
if peace can be established, it can only be 
established upon a basis of truth and under- 
standing. As citizens who are not only 
eager for the preservation of our own 
country, but for the establishment of inter- 
national peace, we must insist rigorously 
upon truth—at least, upon accurate, factual 
information—as the basis for our thinking. 
Whether the truth is pleasant or distasteful 


is immaterial. We cannot think accurately 
without it. Propaganda, whether in the 
hands of a potential enemy or in the hands 
of our own government, is the enemy of 
peace and those interested in peace must 
insist ruthlessly on the destruction of official 
propaganda. 

I do not know whether we must resign 
ourselves to war. I suppose no one does. 
I am sure, however, that at some time in 
the future the world will need a set of ideas 
and of ideals upon which it can establish 
peace. Whether these are put into effect 
after the destruction of the world as we 
now know it, or can be substituted for the 
armed truce which now maintains our un- 
easy peace, I do not know. Some day, 
however, whether war comes or not, the 
world will need the supply of ideas on 
which peace can be based. It will need 
organization; it will need industrialization; 
it will need de-militarization. Eventually 
we must address ourselves to the question 
“What kind of political, industrial and 
ethical equipment must a peaceful world 
have?” If we do not have such equipment 
now, it will have to be provided. For that 
each of us has our own responsibility. 





ON UNDERSTANDING THE READER 
AS WELL AS THE BOOK 


ARTHUR T. HAMLIN 
Exec. Secretary, Assoc. of College & Reference Libraries 


It’s incongruous for a New Englander to 
tell a southern audience to be alive to the 
human element in librarianship. It is my 
personal experience that nowhere in the 
country are hearts warmer and human sym- 
pathies more highly developed than right 
here in the heart of the south. However, 
it is possible that some are unduly influ- 
enced by professional leadership elsewhere. 
I want to point out some aspects of librarian- 
ship in which we have been unduly influ- 
enced because of the emphasis on the book 
and a consequent lack of consideration of 


the human element. 

Librarians used to deal only with books. 
The reader who ventured to use the books 
was incidental, a bother at best, to be en- 
dured if an important person, and to be dis- 
couraged or barred if young and unimpor- 
tant. There is a very interesting article in 
the November 1907 Library Journal by W. 
N. C. Carlton, Librarian of Trinity College, 
about conditions in American college li- 
braries in 1849*. 


* College Libraries in the Mid-Nineteenth 
Century; Library Journal 32: 470-486. 
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In those days they were purely and simply 
book repositories. Consider the hours for 
some of the large typical institutions 








Bowdoin 3 Hrs. 
. os | 
Amherst mnie 1 Hr. 
Columbia _____ mealies _ 4Hrs. 
STE _ 2Hes. 
Ohio State_—__.______. 1 He. 


These figures are not daily figures. They 
are weekly figures. Wesleyan, Amherst 
and Ohio State Libraries were open only 
one hour per week. 

Brown, Yale, University of South Caro- 
line and Harvard are the only principal col- 
lege libraries which were open 20 hours or 
more weekly. 

The typical college library of 1849 was 
run with a minuteness of regulation and 
prohibition. More than 1/3 of the laws of 
Harvard College, 73 out of 208, pertain to 
the library. In many places, the student 
could not touch any book until it had been 
taken off the shelf for him by the librarian. 

At Yale, only upper classmen were al- 
lowed to use the library. A few colleges 
refused to let students go beyond the en- 
trance way. Students were often limited to 
one or two books at a time, and usually 
charged a fee. Use of the library was not 
encouraged by the institution and definitely 
discouraged by the librarian. He was cus- 
todian and guardian, and students were 
bothersome or dangerous. It is small 
wonder that few students of 100 years ago 
read any books. What is surprising is that 
anyone read anything. 

I have read that the Chinese character for 
library means “hiding place.” The tradi- 
tional British term for librarian is “Keeper 
of Books.” This attitude of keeping books 
as an end in itself has survived in a limited 
way to the present day. Mr. Harry Lyden- 
berg, a truly wonderful, warm-hearted man, 
who was Director of the New York Public 
Library until recently, used to ask every 
new employee, as he asked me 10 years ago, 
“Are you interested in books or people?” 
If the reply was books, the assignment was 
to acquisitions or cataloging, or something 
similar. If the reply was people, off one 


went to a reading room. I remember at 
the time wanting to answer that I was in- 
terested in both, but not having the courage. 

When I was about to come to Chicago 
to my present job last fall, I stopped in to 
talk over A. C. R. L. with a prominent li- 
brarian. In the course of our conservation, 
he leaned back in his chair and said, with 
great care, that his dream, which was prob- 
ably the pipe dream of every librarian, was 
to have a library with a tremendous en- 
dowment and no readers. He guessed that 
such was impossible, but he hoped to have 
a library with as few readers as possible. 
He was the second in command of a great 
library. I could not help thinking of Midas, 
who wanted the golden touch, and how well 
it served his desires. But what is the use of 
a library which is never going to be used? 

It is only the mind of man which makes 
a book, any book, more than a clod of dirt 
or a block of wood. Unopened, and un- 
appreciated, the greatest book is simply a 
few pounds of paper and binding and might 
better be returned to the soil. Of course 
some books justify their great cost and 
many years of husbanding by the important 
use to which they are put by just a few 
readers, or perhaps just one. And with 
many rare and unusual volumes we go on 
faith that they will prove of great use in 
the dim and uncertain future. 

One of the interesting and encouraging 
features of some of the new post-war col- 
lege libraries is the mingling of book and 
reader space. In some older buildings the 
reader could walk endlessly without seeing 
a volume. Everything was thought of in 
terms of reader space or of book space. 
Wall, fence and counter backed by watch- 
ful gardians kept the areas separate. These 
new buildings have readers everywhere and 
books everywhere. Close supervision is 
happily impossible in some of them. 

Neither books nor people can long be 
neglected by any librarian, whether his col- 
lection be the John Pierpont Morgan col- 
lection or a small junior college library; 
whether his job be administration, catalog- 
ing, or reference. The purpose of the li- 
brary is the nourishment of learning and 
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understanding in human minds by means of 
the material available, which is in most part 
books. The two ingredients, books and 
people, allow no separate and distinct treat- 
ment. 

Lack of consideration for the human ele- 
ment has led us into some serious difficul- 
ties. The catalogers usually work pretty 
far removed from the service aspects in the 
larger university libraries. They often have 
little chance to keep alive any interest in 
and knowledge of the reader, and their out- 
look is often therefore focussed too intently 
on the book alone. There is a tendency 
to take pride in precision and uniformity. 
Hence we find such incongruities as hun- 
dreds of cards under one, undivided heading, 
as U. S. History—General. Who can make 
an intelligent selection from that? The cata- 
loge ought to be edited, from time to time, 
by judicious removal of cards, and without 
changing the tracing on every main entry. 


Personal comment on the book is rigor- 
ously banned although catalogers are some- 
times in a position to add a great deal to the 
usefulness of the card by a well chosen an- 
notation. When the cataloger knows some- 
thing of importance about the book, the 
most she can ever do is to quote from the 
volume itself. As a professional librarian 
she should be allowed to speak for the li- 
brary on her specialty. Of course there 
would be an occasional case of bad judg- 
ment, and some laughter, but what of it? 
A card can always be changed. More li- 
braries ought to experiment with their 
catalogs. I know as well as you the cost 
of the great cataloge, and realize the dangers 
of too much experimentation with costly 
and complicated things. However, we can 
experiment with a small part of the catalog 
at a time—one letter or part of a letter. 
We can get student, faculty and staff opin- 
ion on the experiment. After that we can 
either go back and try another tack, or go 
forward with confidence. 

Library administrators do not give cata- 
logers enough latitude in the exercise of 
their art. They are in a position to exercise 
wide judgment. The reader, for whom we 
prepare the cataloge, isn’t interested in uni- 


formity. It’s the last thing he thinks about. 
Only librarians are conscious of the need 
for it. 

The Reference Librarian is, traditionally, 
one of those who is aware of and interested 
in the mind as well as the book. Here 
again, however, there is a tendency on the 
part of many to become skilled technicians 
and to forget the element of human under- 
standing, more necessary here perhaps than 
anywhere else. Some are crack sleuths at 
tracking down information, but relative 
failures in their work because they take any 
request just as stated. The history professor 
who asks for a list of Oxford graduates in the 
year 1607 really is looking up someone who 
he thinks may have graduated from Oxford 
in 1607. A little discussion puts the search 
on an entirely different track. When a 
letter comes in a childish hand stating the 
writer wants a list of books for information 
on Benjamin Franklin, that reader does not 
want a bibliography of 20-30 items headed 
by the complete works of 10 volumes, edited 
by Smyth. 

There are very few reference questions 
which do not require discussion and expla- 
nation. It is human nature. The reference 
assistant must be aware of this as well as 
of many similar human elements. 

In building our book collections there is 
the obvious temptation toward the unique 
and unusual. Certainly the research insti- 
tution must spend its major effort on source 
materials. But every institution of higher 
learning has real responsibilities to encour- 
age cultural development by providing a 
fair number of copies of worth-while cur- 
rent books, and by making decent provision 
for duplicate copies at the reserve desk, how- 
ever dreary the prospect seems. 

The Harvard Library, in the early 30's 
wouldn’t buy a book that was selling too 
well, regardless of how scholarly, until the 
demand had pretty well passed. Or, if 
bought after a good many months, it was 
delayed as long as possible in cataloging. 
The librarian did not want books worn 
out in a few years. He didn't feel any 
obligation to make it easy for Harvard 
students to read such things as the Age of 
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Jackson or Rabbi Liebman’s Peace of Mind. 
He was definitely and emphatically building 
a research library. 

Less than a month ago I was visiting a 
small college library. A student came into 
the librarian’s office to inquire whether 
the library had Overstreet’s Mature Mind. 
There was the usual question, “Did you find 
it in the Catalog?,” and the usual answer 
“No.” “Well,” said the librarian, “we don’t 
have it then; everything is listed in the 
catalog.” It so happened that the book in 
question was lying plainly in sight on a 
book truck. The student saw it. The li- 
brarian saw it. I saw it. Why it was 
coming into the library so long after pub- 
lication I don’t know. That's what is meant 
by the human element. 


It goes without saying that understanding 
people is particularly important at the cir- 
culation desk. How frequently this is not 
the case! Rule and regulation imposed 
from above often turn the best assistants 
into suspicious and impolite guardians. In 
other libraries the help at this point is tra- 
ditionally the gawky high school boy, whose 
natural carelessness with others is only 
sharpened by the direction from above. I 
have taken out four library cards in the 
past three months. At only one institution 
did I get any word or smile of greeting, 
any recognition of being a human being 
except the impersonal request to fill out 
forms. 

We ought to be glad people are interested 
in libraries and reading books. They are 
our bread and butter, if you wish to think 
of it that way. We deal with a gilt-edge 
group, for only the educational and cultural 
top minority read books. The courtesy of 
a smile and a pleasant manner is little 
enough to offset the chill of cement floors, 
a card catalog and endless rows of books. 
Keep the need for identification and sus- 
picion to a minimum. Accept people as 
honest and be tough with those few who 
turn out to be otherwise. 

In recent years I worked under a very 
wise man who added a new phrase to my 
vocabulary. He used to say, almost daily, 
that our job was to bring the book and the 


mind together at the moment of inspiration. 
This third element is important. How 
many times have we used books which 
meant little or nothing, but proved pure 
gold when taken down again with a par- 
ticular purpose in mind. 

This inspiration factor is a difficult, but 
not at all impossible one. I would say 
tentatively that the period of susceptibility 
or inspiration may be of very long duration, 
that the so-called moment may run into 
years. In the case of many books and sub- 
jects there is the need for the mind to be 
sufficently mature and alive to appreciate 
and digest the material. Another point to 
consider is the need to make things easier 
for the person himself to find his way to 
the right book. An open stack is a great 
thing. Most minds are open and receptive 
to a lot of subjects and a lot of books at 
the same time. Any one of these will turn 
the trick. There are many hundreds of 
books in the average college library which 
are of an inspirational nature at a given 
time to any normally alert youngster. Bring- 
ing the books and the mind together at the 
moment of inspiration is not at all impossi- 
ble or improbable if both reader and li- 
brarian work toward the goal. If, however, 
we kill freedom of action by rule and rote 
and prohibition, there is little chance for 
success. 

A great deal has been wrtiten recently on 
the librarian as a bookman of one sort or 
another, the librarian as a teacher, the li- 
brarian as productive of original research. 
A large share of his attention should go 
to one of these aspects of his work. Once 
he forgets the human element entirely, how- 
ever, he is lost. He becomes a bookman, 
a scholar, or something else quite useful, 
of course, but he is no longer a librarian. 

The librarian who has no real ingrained 
love of books in any way is as certain of 
failure as one who has no inherent sym- 
pathy for people. His interest may be a 
ratio of 60/40 one way or the other, or 
possibly 70/30. But when the ratio gets 
way out of balance, so does the library. 


Librarians have an unfortunate tradition 
for depending on rules. A good share of 
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this must stem from the nineteenth century 
lack of interest in the people who used our 
books. Our traditional dependence on rules 
is wrong. Of course some apply to physical 
objects very well, and a few regulate human 
behavior. Aside from these, we need poli- 
cies to guide and lead us, not rules to hold 
us back. If we are truly professional, we 
have understanding and judgment and pro- 
gressive ideas to bring to bear on our work. 
There is much more pure science in medi- 
cine than librarianship, yet how important 


the human element is in the doctor! Under- 
standing, sympathy and judgment are, I 
believe, more important in librarianship 
than in any other profession. Every staff 
member must use these qualities all the 
time; she must be free to use them. Only 
when she is will our students and faculties 
be able to put to maximum use the books 
which are our treasure. Only through 
readers will come to life and fruition the 
wisdom of the ages, which is our heritage. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF READING 


FRANCIS J. WELCEK 


Farmer, Kolin, Louisiana 


I am happy to participate in the festivities 
of the 25th anniversary of the Louisiana 
State Library as an institution, and extend 
to its administrative membership my hearty 
congratulations. However, I personally feel, 
as do many other reader participants in this 
service, that we ought to congratulate our- 
selves on its establishment, knowing and 
appreciating the benefits accruing to us 
through its service regardless of our location 
or position in life. 

In my estimation, after many years of 
reading experience, I can in all sincerity 
say that the establishment of the Bookmobile 
library in the rural sections is really “the 
ultimate” of all the “benefits” the farmers 
of our state now enjoy. 

If you will pardon a little retrospect on 
my part I would like to say that having 
landed in this great country of ours in the 
late 80's in the trackless wilds of our west— 
the covered wagon days—with no educa- 
tional facilities and not knowing the lan- 
guage—I plead guilty of having very little 
common school education—every scrap of 
printed material became by prized posses- 
sion, to be read and reread, studied and 
pondered upon. Through that experience, 
I may, as of course, I do, place a higher 
evaluation on our present library services 


than would someone else. 

This library service should be given more 
publicity, more support by our citizens, come 
into more of our homes to instruct and 
entertain more of us through its endless 
variety of books on all subjects—current 
magazines and other literature for both 
young and old. If the administrative per- 
sonnel of the library in other parishes of 
the state is as patient, courteous and oblig- 
ing as ours in Rapides I am sure that the 
library will not only celebrate many anni- 
versaries but we the public will profit 
thereby. 

Life’s first danger is an empty mind, not 
so much an empty stomach, as we are now- 
a-days led to believe; for we know that evil 
thoughts or ideologies enter our minds and 
not the stomach, just like an open door in 
our house invites the entry of various pests. 


We do need to read goods books that 
will make us think—not think for us—be- 
cause a good book is good not only for the 
thoughts it propagates but the thoughts it 
suggests. It will be far better not to read 
at all than to read something which would 
warp our minds out of their orbit and make 
us satellites of a system of cheap literature 
and comic strip with which unfortunately 
our country is flooded. Fortunately, our 
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library offers us no such trash but brings 
into our homes, for our leisurely perusal, 
the wisdom, learning and humor of all 
ages to counsel, instruct and entertain us 
and upon which we can build our future in 
these troubled and fearsome times. I know 
whereof I speak because I have been “On 
the receiving line” ever since the service was 
established. 


However enticing is the glitter and glam- 
our of a modern moving picture the fluid 
words of a radio commentator or even a 
revival preacher, such occurrences register 
so fleetingly on our faculties that we have 
no time to think, reflect or digest the sub- 
ject matter; in other words allow our souls 
to catch up with our bodies in the world’s 
race for material security. Such privileges 
and opportunities our library delivers to our 
doors for an unprejudiced mind to ponder 
over. 


We have in Louisiana the largest and 
finest public school system in the world, 
expensive college and university buildings 
and extensive curriculum. We are and 
should be proud of that fact, but we all 
cannot take advantage of, or sorely neglect 
such opportunities. We do not realize until 
late in life that we, or at least a number 
of us, leave the schools with a smattering 
of facts, with mastery of none; facing lifes 
problems only half prepared, without the 
ability of thinking for ourselves. 


Instruction ends with our school days, but 
education ends at our death. Importance 
of continual education is very vital because 
the sure and solid foundations of any gov- 
ernment or institution are based on our 
knowledge of—not ignorance of—the fun- 
damentals of such institutions and any lack 
thereof invites national degeneracy and ruin 
and either moral or material bankruptcy. 


As yet many of my neighbors are more 
than less isolated from communication and 
should by all means be better informed. We 
should realize for once and all that they 
are the gyroscope or the balance in all our 
economy; yes, this luncheon originally was 
tutored by a farmer. Our very life is made 
possible by men who love and till the soil, 


laboring without a contract—social security, 
etc. win or lose—always willing to fight 
to death for the security of their homes and 
this our nation. Can we or dare we refuse 
them the counsel, instruction and amuse- 
ment through our library? Knowledge is 
important, as we see demonstrated by the 
various dictators by confiscating all books 
except their own because an informed public 
is not a gullible public; and I know the 
value of the library in the rural sections is 
beyond any mere evaluation in that respect. 


If the world would spend only a fraction 
of the money and effort—now and in the 
past spent on destroying each other—in dis- 
tributing the knowledge and wisdom of the 
past and present to its citizens, a much 
better world would result; because as some- 
one has said, “If you fill your measure full 
of clean grain no room will be left for 


tares. 


Without a book being written thousands 
of years ago by many inspired authors, 
giving us the word of God and revelations 
of His will for the world and mankind, we 
would still be ignorant of the greatest facts 
and philosophy of life—a philosophy which 
we the seed must prevail lest we ourselves 
annihilate our civilization. 


In conclusion, my thoughts on the value 
of the rural sections, as well as the cities, 
have been so aptly expressed, better than I 
could say, by such great men as BACON: 
Reading maketh a full man; H. W. BEECH- 
ER: A good library is not a luxury but a 
necessity of life; LONGFELLOW: One has 
in his books his Rome—his Italy—the ruins 
of the antique world and the glories of the 
modern one; SHAKESPEARE: My books 
are dukedom enough for me; EMERSON: 
Books are the company of the wisest and 
wittiest men of all countries setting forth 
their wisdom and learning and finally WEB- 
STER: If we work on marble it will perish, 
if on brass time will efface it, our archi- 
tecture will crumble into dust, but work on 
the mind and soul of men will brighten life 
unto eternity. 


I can only add that we can develop de- 
mocracy and good citizenship only in a 
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measure that we develop and advance the 
level of intelligence and knowledge within 
our democracy, and the bookmobile supplies 
that need indeed. 





Note: Talk given at the Luncheon com- 


memorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Louisiana State Library, March 31, 
1950. 





THE EFFECT OF SEGREGATION LAWS 
ON LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


JANET RILEY 


Law Librarian, Loyola University 


It has struck me as a little ironic that 
Mr. Postell should ask me to talk to you 
on this subject, for possibly you remember 
my little part in our meeting in 1947 at 
which we refused to limit our membership 
to one race. There was a motion on the 
floor to accept Negro members only with 
the understanding that they not be admitted 
to our annual meeting. Many were vocally 
opposing such a limitation, so I moved to 
amend the motion to state that they be ac- 
cepted as members without limitation, but 
with the tacit understanding that we not 
violate the segregation laws of Louisiana. 
I believed at the time, and I suspect that 
most of the people in the room did too, 
that there were many such laws. Hence, 
the research I have done for this paper has 
opened my eyes as I hope to open yours, to 
discover that there are almost no laws that 
affect the activities of this association. The 
motion in 1947 was adopted as amended, 
and our Negro members so far have had the 
Opportunity to pay dues, receive the Bulletin, 
and have their names appear on the mem- 
bership list. The question I will attempt 
to answer is what effect segregation laws 
could have on our activities. 

But first, a warning. I am not a lawyer, 
having only about half of a law degree. 
Others present who know more about this 
than I are invited to add to my comments. 
However, I have assisted two lawyers in 
their research for the writing of articles on 
the subject, and now have the benefit of 


those documented articles! and I believe 
that you can rely on the accuracy of my 
comments. 

There are two points of view that strike 
one in this study—what we are prevented 
from doing, and what rights we have that 
the law protects. We must consider the 
four levels of restrictions: federal law, state 
law, city and parish ordinances, and regula- 
tions of boards and commissions. On the 
federal level, there is no restrictive legisla- 
tion applicable, only the protection by the 
constitution of our rights as citizens, includ- 
ing the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, declared in the first amendment, 
the guarantee of due process of law by the 
federal government in the fifth amendment, 
its extension to state action and the guaran- 
tee of the equal protection of the laws in 
the fourteenth amendment. As for state 
laws, some of them, never yet tested in a 
federal court, might perhaps be unconstitu- 
tional under the fourteenth amendment, but 
they stand on the books and as most of them 
are not significant to us, we are not the 
likely organization for making test cases. 

As Louisianians, you will be interested to 
know briefly what state laws exist though 
they do not touch LLA problems. For 
instance, you are forbidden a marriage be- 
tween white persons and persons of color,” 
and continuing married life is a crime once 
you know of any traceable amount of Negro 
blood in either party. If you operate a 
public, intrastate transportation system, you 
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must provide separate but equal facilities 
for the races. Separate public schools must 
be maintained for both races;5 there is no 
limitation on private schools concerning 
race. Any state action, including court 
action, supporting private contracts intended 
to segregate residential neighborhoods is un- 
constitutional.® 


There is still a state law which forbids 
anyone to rent any part of a building to 
both white and Negro persons for dwelling 
purposes, unless one is necessary as an em- 
ployee,’ so that unless this law is tested and 
found unconstitutional, our Negro members 
could not reside in our headquarters hotel. 
However, the act does not seem to cover 
use of the parts of the hotel for purposes 
other than dwelling. The only state law 
that affects interracial gatherings of people 
requires that: 


“All circuses, shows, and tent exhibi- 
tions, to which the public of more than 
one race is invited or at which it is ex- 
pected to attend, shall provide for the 
convenience of its patrons not less than 
two ticket offices with individual ticket 
sellers and not less than two entrances 
to the performance, with individual ticket 
takers and receivers. In the case of out- 
side or tent performances these ticket 
offices shall not be less than twenty-five 
feet apart. One of the entrances shall 
be exclusively for persons of the white 
race, and another exclusively for persons 
of the colored race. Any proprietor, 
manager, ticket seller, or employee con- 
nected with any show, tent exhibition, or 
circus, who violates this Section, or who 
is found admitting and receiving persons 
of several races in the same entrance, shall 
be fined not more than twenty-five dol- 
lars, and in default of payment shall be 
imprisoned for thirty days.” ® 


Notice there is no specification as to where 
they go inside. But LLA is probably not 
planning to produce a circus, show, or tent 
exhibition. 


Segregation at theaters, hotels (except for 


dwelling purposes), restaurants, bars, meet- 
ings, athletic events, dressing rooms, drink- 


ing fountains, etc. is not required by state 
statute. 

In carpet bag days, a series of statutes® 
known as civil rights laws provided penal- 
ties against proprietors of railroads, hotels, 
and places of amusement for discriminating 
among customers. Except as repealed in 
part by later acts, the statutes are still on 
the books, and have been reenacted in the 
Revised Statutes of 1950. However, they 
have seldom been used, and might be 
thought of as obsolete. We could not be 
sure that they would be held still valid, and 
could not depend on them to protect us in 
any imsistance on service for our member- 
ship in public places. Though there is no 
law which prevents unsegregated service, 
there is also none to compel proprietors to 
give such service, if the civil rights laws 
have lost their force. 

State laws are not hard to find, but our 
real problem is city ordinances. Most of 
the cities and parishes have poorly indexed 
ordinances, so that even though the local 
officials might tell us they know of none, 
some might be found later. Then, too, new 
ones can be passed and promulgated be- 
tween the time we send out our announce- 
ments and our actual meeting. With that 
in mind, I will read you excerpts from 
letters I received in answer to my question- 
naire to the City Attorneys in the cities of 
Louisiana large enough to accommodate our 
annual convention. The sum of them is 
this—we know of no local ordinance re- 
garding interracial gatherings in any city 
except New Orleans, which has a very 
lengthy ordinance '° regulating permits and 
taxes for dealers in alcoholic beverages, Sec- 
tion 26 of which prohibits the retail selling 
of liquor to white and Negro people under 
the same roof unless there is a solid partition 
from floor to ceiling without any openings 
whatever. 

My letters to Alexandria and Lafayette 
were not answered. I do not know whether 
the silence is significant or not. The other 
answers ranged from advice not to come, to 
attempts to be helpful in arranging meeting 
places for interracial gatherings. From 
Monroe, Mr. Henry Bernstein, Jr., the City 
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Attorney, answered in part: “I know of no 
ordinances of the city or parish with regard 
to such a situation. I wish to advise how- 
ever, that the City of Monroe would not 
look with favor upon such a gathering.” 
Mr. J. B. Holloman, Jr., City Attorney for 
Lake Charles answered very simply: “I know 
of no local city or parish ordinances or 
regulations affecting interracial gatherings 
in the City of Lake Charles.” Mr. Arthur 
C. Watson of Natchitoches, in a longer 
letter, said: “I do not know of any city or 
parish ordinance affecting interracial gather- 
ings in our city....It is probable that inso- 
far as the meeting places are concerned, 
some place on the college campus could be 
used where there would be no objection 
to having some of the seats reserved for 
negroes....I1 see no reason why this could 
not be done at a library convention as well.” 
Mr. R. Gordon Kean, Jr., Assistant Parish 
Attorney for East Baton Rouge Parish, had 
the Clerk make a thorough check, and “he 
has not been able to find any ordinance 
having direct bearing one way or the other 
on the subject matter.” Mr. Kean added: 
“Some several years ago negro students at- 
tended a student convention held at Louisi- 
ana State University. They were housed 
at Southern University and the meetings 
were held in one of the local churches.” In 
Shreveport, Mr. J. N. Marcantel had only 
recently taken the position of City Attorney, 
and as there is no satisfactory index of the 
ordinances, he referred the questioner to 
the Chamber of Commerce. The manager 
of its Civic Department, Mr. L. C. Grosjean, 
assured us that the City Attorney “would 
be in a much better position than we are 
to give you the information requested,” 
but went on to say that “Mixed assemblage 
is a problem, but one, at least in the writer's 
Opinion, that is not impossible of solu- 
tion....In Shreveport there are a number 
of meeting places which would not refuse 
to admit interracial groups, and these in- 
clude some of our Churches, Municipal 
Buildings, etc. We believe there is always 
a way to handle any problem.” 


But even without city ordinances, or state 
Statutes, there are still to be considered the 


regulations made by boards and commis- 
sions who have been given, by city and 
state governments, charge of certain public 
buildings or activities. Their requirements 
for licensing are quickly made, and usually 
excusable as mecessary for public order, 
though some of them might not be excus- 
able as denying equal protection of the law. 
The only ones I know of now are the Box- 
ing Commission’s prohibition of interracial 
contact in public, and the City Park Im- 
provement Association’s policy of refusing 
to allow unsegregated gatherings in the City 
Park Stadium in New Orleans. Many pub- 
licly owned buildings are governed by boards 
who have the authority to make regulations 
for their use. There are also Boards of 
Health, School Boards, etc., whose policies 
might be effective for or against plans of 
our association. 


So much for laws directly concerning 
interracial gatherings. You see that there 
are none except the state law requiring sepa- 
rate entrances and ticket offices for circuses, 
shows, and tent exhibitions, and the New 
Orleans ordinance prohibiting the sale of 
alcoholic beverages to both races. But 
under the police power and duty of main- 
taining order, any boisterousness at an inter- 
racial gathering could result in an arrest for 
disturbing the peace, as at any gathering of 
one race only. An over-eager sheriff might 
hear a disturbance in what the participants 
considered reasonable moderation. In New 
Orleans about a year ago, sixty persons 
were arrested for disturbing the peace while 
attending an interracial social at a private 
home. They were found not guilty on ap- 
peal. I don’t think any of us expect the 
addition of Negro members to our meetings 
to have any effect on the character of these 
conventions, which have always been wel- 
comed in Louisiana cities. It is hard to 
imagine the Louisiana Library Association 
disturbing the peace. 

We cannot be the very first in Louisiana 
to adopt the ideas incorporated in the 
recommendation of the Committee, but we 
can be among the leaders—following the 
example of the public welfare nurses and 
the social workers, and of our regional 
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American Library Association. 

The decision we make is our own. The 
law leaves us free to accept or refuse all 
our professional associates at our scheduled 
professional gatherings. We cannot hide 
behind the law as an excuse for doing it or 
refusing to do it. Let us make our own 
decision, on our own responsibility. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR WORLD PEACE 


Dr. Andrew Gyorgy of the L.S.U. govern- 
ment department, Michael Mora of the In- 
ternational House in New Orleans, Dean 
Vernon X. Miller of the Loyola Law School 
and Mrs. Margarita Chapman of the Cres- 
cent City’s United World Federalists move- 
ment participated in a panel discussion: The 
International Situation Today—Implications 
for World Peace. Dr. Garland Taylor, Tu- 
lane University librarian was the moderator: 

The sentiments expressed by the panel, 
by word or implication, stressed the need 
for closer cooperation among the world’s 
nations to avert another war. 

Dr. Gyorgy led off, saying “It is impos- 
sible to offer predictions at this time” re- 
garding the national situation and confined 
himself to relating the failings of the U. S. 
foreign policy in the past and progress in 
remedying the shortcomings. 

The U. S. in the immediate postwar 
period was utilizing a “diplomacy by schizo- 
phrenia...with an undeniable generosity ... 
but attaching many unnecessary strings to 
this generosity.” It suffered from both un- 
informed personnel who had little know!l- 
edge of the countries to which they were 
assigned and a lack of coordination between 
‘well-meaning but separate sections of the 
government” which resulted in Pearl Har- 
bor, among other things. 

Ie all went to “hamper a unified policy 
which befits the strongest country... but 


we have taken long strides in the past few 
years in almost all the problems,” he com- 
mented. He described the State depart- 
ment as “admirable...on all levels,” citing 
excellent information sources abroad with 
diplomatic posts manned by persons capable 
of representing the American government. 

“We still have a long way to go,’ he 
added, “and we must educate the public 
away from an inevitable war and work to- 
ward a tangible world peace.” 

International economist Mora said, “The 
basic conception of peace used to be as a 
lull berween wars...(but) peace is dynamic 
...and we must fight for it on all levels, 
including economic.” However economic 
peace must be found on an economic level, 
he maintained, and not on diplomatic levels. 

The U. S.. which began as a debror nation 
and continued as such until 21 years ago, 
is still proceeding with a debror nation’s 
philosophy. “It is difficult to find where we 
haven't made mistakes in our economic 
policies” he continued, noting thar the U. S. 
has given $104 billion in loans, gifts and 
grants, while being paid back only $65 
billion. “But we are wiser now we're now 
giving it away, ted. 

“We are keeping the world’s economic 
system off balance...(and) many, many 
nations will never be able to compere with 
us...under the best conditions.” he con- 
tinued, pointing out that the U. S is ar- 
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rently faced with two courses. 

The first, which he described as “not 
practical or courageous,” is to cut imports, 
the other alternative is to increase exports 
to attempt a balance with incoming trade. 

He mentioned a “currency jam” which is 
plugging the free flow of trade between 
countries and called for the U. S. to restore 
the world’s money through greater imports 
and investment of American capital abroad. 

The latter, presently hindered by the 
“political climate,” would entail lowering 
of customs and tariff barriers as well as 
getting assurance from other countries that 
the American capital would be protected, 
he explained. 

“The United States is beginning to de- 
velop an economic foreign policy,” he con- 
tinued, “and though it is still young, it is 
showing intelligence.” 

Dean Miller suggested some type of world 


‘government as an attempt at curing the 


world’s present ills, but such an organization, 
he added, needs an “area of agreement.” 
When the United Nations was formed, he 
continued, “we thought the area was larger 
than it is.” 

Some people, he related, have compared 
a possible world organization's formation 
with the beginnings of the United States, 
but he pointed out the lack of similar cul- 
tural interests, the lack of room to spread 
out and a different “attitude of mind” as 
outstanding differences. 

“We're pretty satisfied” with what has 
been done in this country through self- 
motivation, which Miller claimed is an 


outgrowth of 18th century manners. But, 
he continued, this self-interest has developed 
social ills along with present-day society. 

He indicated that a new moving force 
must be discovered, mentioning that some 
think a new religion from the similarities 
in all religions may be devised, while others 
think a comon fear of another war may be 
the answer. 

Mrs. Chapman, speaking as past-chairman 
of the New Orleans’ World Federalists, went 
one step further and cited the fear of an 
“apalling” third world war should be suf- 
ficient motivation for world unity. “Men 
who are qualified have tried to tell us... 
that the next war will be total destruction 
of spiritual and materialistic values,” she 
maintained. 

Saying that disarmament and arms races 
are “futile( and) will ruin the structure of 
the social order,” she advocated the Federal- 
ist program of a government “just above 
disputing powers” with a general assembly, 
a police force and taxing powers. 

“Peace is a project,” she said, “and we can 
build and maintain peace by getting at the 
basic causes of war...through the UN and 
the Point Four program... but they can be 
blocked any time a major nation chooses to 
go to war. So we must make that impos- 
sible.” 

Voluntary cooperation is not realistic, 
Mrs. Chapman went on and she saw the 
answer in “co-ordinated sovereignties.” 





Quoted from Morning Advocate, March 
31, 1950. 





A. L. A. MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


Published separately, this 400 page vol- 
ume contains the names and addresses of 
19,694 members in good standing as of 
November 1, 1949. The designation of 
division affiliation, if any, for each mem- 
ber is included. 

There are additional features which in- 
clude national, state, provincial, and regional 
associations as well as local library clubs 


and other citizen organizations. Many state 
agencies are listed which include institu- 
tional library supervisors and school and 
children’s library supervisors. Also given 
are library periodicals of national, regional, 
state, provincial, and local coverage. 

A. L. A. Membership Directory 1949. 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
1950. 400 pages. $5. 
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PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 


WILLIAM DOSITE POSTELL 
Librarian, L. S. U. School of Medicine 


Fellow Librarians, your President has had 
a trying time since he took office the first 
of January. There is a great deal to learn 
in a very short time. Decisions have to be 
made and at times made quickly. You ask 
and seek advice from members of the As- 
sociation, and in light of what you find you 
attempt to guide the Association along the 
path in keeping with its traditions and 
with what seems best in view of present 
and future trends. Of course, in doing 
what you think best you get criticized, and 
you begin to wonder why did you accept 
this responsibility. Constructive criticism 
is welcomed as it connotes a healthy organi- 
zation. But now it is my time to offer a 
little advice to the members of this Asso- 
ciation in the light of my brief experience 
as president. 


My first remarks will be concerning 
“Recruiting,” and will be directed to those 
in administrative positions. I must say 
that most of us have been rather complacent 
in this regard. Why should we bestir our- 
selves. We have a nice position. Lets leave 
recruiting to the faculty of the library 
school. They have to fill up their classes, 
so let them do it. If we would only stop to 
think that every untrained person we em- 
ploy to fill a vacancy on our staffs will 
gradually undermine our own positions. If 
this practice continues, somewhere and some- 
time those who hold the purse strings will 
get the idea of employing an untrained 
person as librarian, since such a one can 
be obtained cheaper. If such a practice be- 
came universal, the profession of librarian- 
ship as we have tried to establish it would 
be no more. 


My next remarks relate to the standards 
of librarianship. If librarianship wishes to 
take its place among the professions it will 
do so solely on the basis of scholarship. I 
know that this statement will frighten some 
of you. A scholar to you means someone 


with the ability to write a learned tome. 
Of course that is not true. Webster defines 
a scholar as one versed in any branch or 
branches of knowledge. Librarians at least 
should be versed in their knowledge of 
books. But are they? Do you read the 
best books, those of the past as well as the 
present, so that you may be able to trans- 
mit some of the ideas gleaned from the 
great books of our age and contribute to a 
greater understanding of human problems. 
You may know your cataloging rules and 
your reference manuals but your responsi- 
bility does not end there; you must do some 
creative thinking for the betterment of 
human relationships. 


And now my last piece of advice. My 
remarks here will be directed to the young 
members of the Association—those who 
have finished school within the last few 
years. We members of the “so called” brass 


of the Association may look quite important — 


and learned to you. But let me hasten to 
assure you we are not so bright or very 
learned. We need you young members 
badly. There is a lot of criticism directed 
at your president and past presidents for 
always appointing the same old members 
to serve on important committees. I know 
from comments of the past presidents and 
my Own experience we try to enlist the 
services of other members, but the strange 
thing is we always come up with the same 
old tried few, those few who are willing 
to work. So I am appealing to you young 
members to take part in your Association. 
Society has been generous to you. The 
State has largely paid for your education. 
Your teachers have given generously of 
their time and effort in training you for 
the positions you hold today. Now it is 
your time to make your contribution to 
your profession and to society. What better 
way to do this than by engaging in the 
activities of your Association. When you 
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are asked to accept a committee appoint- 
ment look upon it as a privilege and an 
opportunity to serve instead of a disagree- 
able task not to be accepted. 

The Association needs youth. It is 
youth that has the ideas and is willing to 
express them and try them out. Why should 
we older members stick our necks out. We 
are quite satisfied with the way things are. 
In the scientific field many big discoveries 
or advances are made by those under thirty- 
five. In this Association that also seems 
to be true. Look at the accomplishments 
of one of our young members, Vivian 
Cazayoux, in the field of recruiting. She 
had the ideas. If you have something to 
say, do not hesitate to speak your mind. 
Perhaps you may make a mistake the first 
time, but you haven't lost anything, and 
you have gained in experience. 

In closing I would like to leave with you 
the word of advice Louis Pasteur gave to 
the students of Paris. The occasion of this 
advice was at the testimonial dinner given 
in honor of Pasteur on his retirement from 


active duty. At that dinner all of Europe 
was represented to do honor to this great 
Frenchman. At the conclusion of Pasteur’s 
speech he turned to the galleries which were 
filled with the students of Paris and ad- 
dressed them thus: “Young men live in the 
supreme happiness of laboratories and li- 
braries. Say to yourselves first of all, what 
have I done for my teachers, and later what 
have I done for my country, until the time 
will come when you will have the happiness 
of thinking that you have contributed some- 
thing to the welfare and progress of human- 
ity 


I too would like to leave with you a word 


of advice. Paraphrasing from Pasteur’s ad- 
vice I would like to address you thus: 
“Young men and young women live in the 
supreme happiness of books and libraries. 
Say to yourselves first of all what have I 
done for my public, and later what have I 


done for my country, until the time will 
come when you too may have the happiness 
of thinking you have contributed something 
to the welfare and progress of humanity.” 





»™ 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


NORRIS McCLELLAN, Secretary 
L.S.U. Library School 


Two hundred seventy-eight librarians and 
friends of libraries registered at the twenty- 
fourth annual conference of the Louisiana 
Library Association held at Hotel Heidel- 
berg in Baton Rouge March 30, 31 and 
April 1. President W. D. Postell was as- 
sisted in conducting the conference by 
Frances Flanders, First Vice President; Bess 
Vaughan, Second Vice President; Norris 
McClellan, Secretary; Ruth Moor, Treasurer; 
Erminia Wadsworth, Parliamentarian; and 
Eugene Watson, Past President. The theme 
of the conference was “World Peace—Pres- 
ent and Past.” 

The first general session of the conference 
was assembled in the Skyline Room of the 


hotel at 2:00 P.M. March 30, with Mr. 
Postell presiding. Tribute was paid to those 
who introduced library service and librarian- 
ship in Louisiana. Mayor Powers Higgin- 
botham, Mayor of Baton Rouge, welcomed 
the members of the association to the city 
and Miss Frances Flanders responded to the 
welcome on behalf of the association. 

The tone and pace of the conference was 
set at a very high level by the main address 
at this first general session “Must We Re- 
sign Ourselves to War?” The speaker was 
Dr. Harold W. Stoke, President, Louisiana 
State University, who spoke brilliantly upon 
his subject. 

The second general session of the con- 
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ference assembled at 8:00 P.M. in the Sky- 
line Room with Dr. Garland Taylor pre- 
siding. At this meeting there was a very 
thoughtful and animated forum discussion. 
Subject: “The International Situation To- 
day—Implications for World Peace.” The 
speakers; Mrs. Margarita Chapman, Past 
Chairman, United World Federalists of 
New Orleans; Dr. Andrew Gyorgy, Associ- 
ate Professor of Government, Louisiana 
State University; Dr. Vernon X. Miller, 
Dean, Loyola University Law School; Mi- 
chael Mora, World Trade Development 
Director, International House, New Orleans. 
They handled their subject well and pro- 
vided stimulating material for discussion. 


At the close of the forum everyone was 
invited to push back the chairs and join in 
a gay round of folk dances. They were 
first treated to a charming demonstration 
of how expert dancing is done. This was 
arranged by the Baton Rouge Library Club. 
The dancers were members of a Baton 
Rouge dance club who spent the rest of the 
evening leading squares and teaching the 
dances. A gay time was had by all but had 
a prize been awarded it would have gone 
to no less than the President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Milton Lord, one 
of the honor guests and program speakers. 

Members of the Association were guests 
of the Esso Standard Oil Company on Friday 
Morning for a tour of the Baton Rouge 
Plant. A large number took advantage of 
this opportunity and enjoyed the tour very 
much. 

At Noon on Friday 266 attended a lun- 
cheon honoring the Louisiana State Library 
on its 25th anniversary. This luncheon was 
sponsored by the Louisiana Library Associ- 
ation and the Citizens Library Movement. 
Mr. John Hall Jacobs presided. Among 
distinguished guests from out of state who 
came especially for this occasion to pay trib- 
ute to all who have assisted in the develop- 
ment of the State Library Program were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lester of New York 
(Mr. Lester is secretary of the Carnegie 
Corporation); Mr. Milton Lord, Librarian 
of Boston Public Library and President of 
the American Library Association; Mrs. Lois 


Rainer Green of Montgomery, Alabama, 
Director of Public Library Service Division 
of Alabama. Speakers at the luncheon were 
Miss Essae M. Culver, Mr. Robert Lester, 
Mr. Milton Lord and Mr. Welcek. Mr. 
Welcek spoke warmly and convincingly 
about what the library in his community 
had meant to him and other rural citizens. 

Sectional meetings were held Friday 
afternoon. 

The Bock Dinner Friday at 7:00 P.M. in 


the Heidelberg Skyline Room with Miss - 
Bess Vaughan presiding had a large atten.’ 


dance. Special guests at the Book Dinner 
were the representatives of the under- 
graduate Library Science groups at Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Northwestern State College and 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Presenta- 
tion of the Modisette Awards was made by 
Dr. Harriet S. Daggett, Professor of Law, 
Louisiana State University. These awards 
went to the Terrebonne High School Li- 
brary, Houma, Mrs. Lena deGrummond, 
Librarian (presented at L.E.A. last Novem- 
ber) and to Iberia Parish Library, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cammack, Librarian. No college 
library qualified for an award this year. 
Mr. John Hall Jacobs presented the Literary 
Award given by the Louisiana Library As- 
sociation for the outstanding book published 
on Louisiana during 1949. This award 
went to Mr. John Churchill Chase, New 
Orleans, for his book “Frenchmen, Desire, 
Good Children”. Mr. James Feibleman, 
Mrs. Alice Walworth Graham and Mr. 
Chase were speakers of the evening. 


In accordance with recommendations 
made at the 1949 Conference, business ses- 
sions were kept to the minimum. There 
was one short session after the program 
meeting on Thursday afternoon at which 
time the following officers for 1951 were 
unanimously elected: Frances Flanders, 
President; Evelyn Peters, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Marion Taylor, Second Vice-President; 
Nancy Sexton McGee, Secretary; Ruth 
Walling, Treasurer; Dr. A. J. Eaton, Parlia- 
mentarian. The main business session was 
held from 9:00-11:00 Saturday morning. 
Mr. Postell presided. By majority vote the 
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reading of the minutes of the 1949 Confer- 
ence were dispensed with, the treasurer gave 
the financial report and discussed the 
sources and distribution of association funds. 
Approval was given to the transfer of $100 
from sustaining fund to the general fund 
to replace the payment of $100 sent to 
ALA. for the Washington Office. Trans- 
fer of another $100 from the sustaining 
fund to the general fund was approved for 
use of publication of the Bulletin. 

The report of the committee on Partici- 
pation of Negro members was read as fol- 
lows: The L.L.A. Committee on Negro 
Member Participation recommends that the 
Association adopt the policy of holding its 
meetings only in locations where any mem- 
ber may attend and participate in all sched- 
uled proceedings. The committee recom- 
mends that luncheon and dinner meetings 
be foregone if they preclude such participa- 
tion. Committee also recommends that 
prior to the submission of this statement 
an investigation be made of possibilities of 
places for meetings which would allow the 
Association to abide by the policy, if 
adopted. 

In keeping with recommendations in the 
above report supplementary reports were 
given which pointed up the fact that at 
present New Orleans and Baton Rouge 
permit Negroes to attend meetings in the 
hotels. There are no federal or state laws 
that would affect the Association action. 
Some colleges in the state might also offer 
possible meeting places. 

The report was accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged. Another motion that 
the association undertake to implement 


recommendations of the committee's report 
was amended by the proposal that action 
upon the motion be postponed for one year. 
Association action favored the postpone- 
ment. 

Other reports read and accepted were 
those of the membership committee, regis- 
tration committee and resolutions commit- 
tee. 

Miss Wadsworth presented the proposed 
revision of the constitution and by-laws and 
moved that it be accepted. Motion was 
carried. 


In the absence of Mr. Wade O’ Martin, 
Jr., Secretary of State, Mrs. Lane, Librarian, 
read his report on distribution of State 
Documents. The following motions were 
made, discussed and voted upon favorably: 


1. To recommend that a classification 
scheme for state documents be adopted 
and that each document be classed by 
this classification. 


2. To recommend the amendment of Act 
493 of 1948 to the effect that the 
authority of the Secretary of State be 
extended to include power to desig- 
nate depository libraries outside of the 
State Library. 

3. To send a note of thanks to Secretary 
Martin for the fine report prepared 
for the association and for his full co- 
operation. 


There being no further business this ses- 
sion was adjourned. Members reassembled 
imediately to hear the final address of the 
conference. Mr. Lord, Presideat of the 
American Library Association, spoke on the 
subject “The World is My Oyster.” 





A. L. A. MEMBERSHIP 


Have you paid your A. L. A. dues for 
1950? Is your institution an A. L. A. mem- 
ber? Do your trustees belong, (if you are 
a public librarian)? We are hoping for a 
big increase in members during this year, 


and we urge that you help in every way | 


possible to see that our goal is reached. 


Application blanks or additional informa- 
tion may be secured from: 
Debora R. Abramson 
A. L. A. Membership Committee 
Representative for Louisiana 
Box 131, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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L. L. A. CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I, OFFICERS: Section 1. Of- 
ficers shall assume their offices on the first 
day of January following their election. 

Section 2. For grave cause, an officer or 
an Association Representative may be re- 
moved from his position if six members of 
the Executive Board vote for his removal. 


Section 3. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at the meetings of the 
Executive Board, and of the Association, to 
sign all orders drawn on the Treasurer and 
any contracts authorized by either the Board 
or the Association. He shall appoint all 
committees. 


Section 4. The Vice-Presidents, in their 
order, shall act for the President during his 
absence or inability. 

Section 5. The Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the Association as well as those 
of the Executive Board and shall have cus- 
tody of all current records and papers be- 
longing to the Association. He shall con- 
duct the correspondence, execute the orders 
of the President, and make a written report 
of his work at least ten days before the close 
of the official year. 

The Treasurer shall collect 
and have custody of all money and dues 
belonging to the Association, shall keep 
correct accounts, and shall sign all vouchers 
or checks when authorized by the President 
and the Executive Board. He shall make 
an itemized written report at the close of 
the fiscal year, and this report shall be pub- 


Section 6. 


lished in the Official Organ of the Associ- 
ation. Bond may be furnished by the As. 
sociation upon request of the Executive 
Board. 

Section 7. The Parliamentarian shall rule 
on orders and procedures at all business 
meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Board. 

Section 8. At the close of the official 
year the President shall prepare a written 
review of the work of the Executive Board 
and of the several committees; and this re. 
port shall be published in the Official Organ 
of the Association. 

ARTICLE II, ELECTIONS: Section 1. The 
Nominating Committee shall prepare and 
present a ticket at the main business session 
of each annual meeting, when the election 
of the officers shall take place for the en- 
suing year. A majority vote of the mem- 
bers present shall be necessary to elect. 


Section 2. In case of no annual meeting, 
when officers shall be elected by mail ballot, 
such elections shall take place at least sixty 
days before the end of the official year, and 
a majority of ballots cast shall constitute an 
election. 

ARTICLE III, COMMITTEES: Section 1. 
The President shall appoint all standing 
committees with the approval of the Exec- 
tive Board, and any special committees, 
without such approval, as he may think nec- 
essary to carry on the work of the Associ- 
ation. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I, NAME: The name of this 
Association shall be the Louisiana Library 
Association. 

ARTICLE II, OBjECT: The object of this 
Association shall be to promote the library 
interests of the State of Louisiana. 

ARTICLE III, MEMBERS: Section 1. Any 
person or institution interested in promot- 
ing the object of this Association may be- 
come a member upon payment of the annual 
assessment. 


Section 2. There shall be four types of 
membership: a. Individual; b. Contributing; 
c. Institutional; d. Sustaining. 

ARTICLE IV, OFFICERS: Section 1. The 
officers, of this Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 4 
Treasurer, and a Parliamentarian, to be 
elected at the annual meeting. The First 
Vice-President shall be the President-Elect. 


Section 2. The officers, with the imme- 


diate Past-President, shall constitute the 
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Executive Board, which shall have power to 
act for the Association in intervals between 
meetings and to fill vacancies in office. 

Section 3. The officers shall be elected 
at the Annual Meeting; but, in the event 
that no annual meeting is held, the officers 
shall be elected by mail ballot. 

Section 4. The term of office for all of- 
ficers shall be one year, and no officer may 
be elected to succeed himself. 

Section 5. In addition to the regular of- 
ficers, there shall be elected Representatives 
to the American Library Association and to 
the Southwestern Library Association in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of each of 
these Associations. 

ARTICLE V, MEETINGS: The Association 
shall hold an annual meeting at such time 
and place as the Executive Board may de- 
cide. Twenty-five members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI, AMENDMENTS: This Con- 
stitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members in good standing who 
are present at any business session at any 
regular annual meeting, after thirty days 
previous official written notice of the pro- 
posed amendment has been given the mem- 
bership. 

Section 2. The Standing Committees 
shall be: Adult Education; Auditing; Con- 
stitution, by-Laws, Manual; Convention; Co- 
operation with “Extension Program” of 
Southwestern Library Association; Federal 
Relations; Legislation; Louisiana Literary 
Award; Membership; Modisette Award; 
Nominating; and Public Relations. 

Section 3. Special committees may be 
appointed from time to time as the need 
for them arises. 

Section 4. The chairman of each com- 
mittee shall submit a written report, as pro- 
vided in the “Louisiana Library Association 
Manual,” at least ten days before the close 


of the official year; and, upon request, shall 
submit to the President a preliminary report 
at least ten days before the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE IV, DUES AND FEES: Section 1. 
The dues for Individual membership shall 
be $2.00; for contributing memberships, 
$5.00 or more; for Institutional member- 
ships, $5.00; and for Sustaining member- 
ships, $25.00. 

Section 2. One-fourth of the Individual, 
Contributing, and Institutional dues shall 
be allocated to the Section of the Association 
designated in writing by each member upon 
payment of dues. ; 

Section 3. Sustaining membership dues 
shall be kept in a separate fund and used 
only for Association-approved activities. 

Section 4. A registration fee of $1.00 
shall be charged at the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE V, SECTIONS: Sectional groups 
may be created within the Association after 
a written petition has been approved by 
the Executive Board and by the Association. 

ARTICLE VI, ASSOCIATION YEAR: ‘The 
fiscal, official, and membership years of the 
Association shall coincide with the calendar 
year. 

ARTICLE VII, MANUAL: The “Louisiana 
Library Association Manual” shall be the 
Official Handbook for the Association. 

ARTICLE VIII, BULLETIN: The Louisi- 
ana Library Association Bulletin shall be 
the Official Organ of the Association. 

ARTICLE IX, DEposiTorRY: The Louisi- 
ana State Library shall be the official de- 
pository for the records of the Association. 

ARTICLE X, PARLIAMENTARY AUTHOR- 
ITY: Robert's Rules of Order shall be ac- 
cepted as authority in the Association. 

ARTLCLE XI, AMENDMENTS: These By- 
Laws may be amended by a majority vote 
of the members in good standing who are 
present at any business session at any regu- 
lar annual meeting. 





>. 
Vv 


Extension Division Institute 


The Extension Division Institute of the 


15 in Cleveland in the Rose Room of the 


American Library Association will be held Cleveland Hotel. Registration will be $2.00, 


Friday evening, July 14 and Saturday, July 


payable at the institute. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Edited by 
MATTIE SUE MOUNCE 


Assistant Reference Librarian, Louisiana State Library 


Geraldine Schech of Waldheim, Louisi- 
ana, is the new assistant librarian of the 
Evangeline Parish Library. Miss Schech is 
a recent graduate of L.S.U. 

Mrs. Lellah H. Lyle of the Richland Par- 
ish Library reports the resignation of Betty 
Jean Graham from the headquarters staff 
in Rayville. Mrs. Robert Gwinn replaces 
Miss Graham. An exhibit of fine photog- 
raphy from the Louisiana Art Commission 
has been scheduled for the entire month of 
May in the Richland Library. At the same 
time there are books of interest to camera 
fans on display. 

Mrs. George Pigman is a new part-time 
assistant at the main library loan desk of 
the New Orleans Public Library. Carolyn 
Atkins, loan desk assistant at the main li- 
brary, recently resigned to be married to 
Dr. William T. Welsh, Jr. Mrs. Charles R. 
Lee of the New Orleans Public Library staff 
retired from her position in April. 

The members of the Board of Control of 
the Ouachita Parish Public Library: Mrs. 
A. G. Henry, Mrs. Bernard Biedenharn, Mrs. 
O. N. Reynolds, Mrs. Clifford M. Strauss, 
and Mrs. John Bishop Johnston, entertained 
the trustees of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict at a luncheon at the Bayou De Siard 
Country Club recently. The purpose of this 
luncheon was to organize the trustees of 
the Fifth District and to elect a vice-chair- 
man from this group. Similar meetings are 
to be held in the other Congressional Dis- 
tricts. James Madison, of Bastrop, chair- 
man of the trustees of the state, presided at 
this meeting. 

Martha Ann Scott, assistant librarian of 
the Ouachita Parish Library was married to 
Raymond Henry recently. Betty Sue Shot- 
well, now Mrs. William Parker, formerly 
of the Ouachita Parish Library staff, is on 
the staff of the East Baton Rouge Parish 
Library. The Monroe Garden Club has 


landscaped, in a most attractive way, the 
grounds of the Carver Branch of the Oua- 
chita Parish Library. 

Kathryn Adams, formerly librarian of the 
Rapides Parish Library, is now on the staff 
of the State Library in the Extension Divi- 
sion. Marjorie Tubre is serving as acting 
librarian at the Rapides Parish Library. 

Doris Tullos, headquarters assistant in the 
Beauregard Parish Library, was married to 
Jack Sims of DeRidder in April. Merrell 
Maum, clerical assistant in the Beauregard 
Parish Library will resign to attend Northb- 
western State in September. Miss Maum 
plans to become a librarian. 

Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton has been se- 
lected as Chairman of the National Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a Career, 
while Eugene P. Watson has been named 
editor of the Committee’s publication, the 
“Clearing House Newsletter.” 

Muriel Haas of the Howard Memorial 
Library staff served as chairman of the Li- 
brary Section of the Louisiana College Con- 
ference held in Baton Rouge early in the 
spring. Dr. Charles H. Brown, who was 
then visting bibliographer at L.S.U., spoke 
on “Possible Trends in the Future Develop- 
ment of Southern College Libraries.” Mem- 
bers of the panel who spoke on “The 
Social Science Teacher and the Library” in 
a joint meeting with the Social Science 
Section were: Chairman, John S. Kyser, 
Northwestern State College; Mrs. Doris B. 
Griscom, Newcomb College; Mary Frances 
Smith, Centenary College; Sidney J. Romero, 
Southeastern Louisiana College; and Warren 
Tracy, Northwestern State College. 

Ruth Lefkovits, assistant librarian of the 
Iberia Parish Library, is serving as acting 
librarian while librarian Elizabeth Cammack 
is on a leave of absence for some months. 

A. L. Layton, formerly Technology Li- 
brarian at Tulsa Public Library, is now li- 
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brarian of the United Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany in Shreveport. 

Shreve Memorial Library has on display 
as a feature of the second Holiday in Dixie 
Festival, copies of the original Louisiana 
Purchase treaties and other documents and 
books relating to the Louisiana Purchase. 
This year’s Holiday in Dixie commemo- 
rates the 147th anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

At a recent meeting of the Lowtsiana 
College Conference, Mary Frances Smith of 
Centenary College was chosen Chairman for 
1951; while Warren F. Tracy, Northwestern 
State College, was chosen Vice Chairman 
and Chairman-Elect. 

Mary Clay, Librarian, Northeast Junior 
College, was elected Recording Secretary of 
the Louisiana Division of the A.A.U.W. at 
the Association’s meeting in New Orleans. 
She will serve for two years. She has just 
completed a two-year term on the State 
Board as third Vice President. Miss Clay, 
who is Radio Chairman of the local D.A.R., 
spoke on radio station KNOE in Monroe in 
commemoration of the birthday of Thomas 
Jefferson in April. 


The LS.U. Library Staff Association is 
sponsoring a collection of funds for the 
CARE Book Fund Program to help war 
devastated libraries replace scientific and 
technical books. This program, in coopera- 
tion with UNESCO, is being supported ex- 
tensively throughout the country. 

A leave of absence has been granted 
to Helen Forsberg, Geology Librarian at 
LS.U., in order that she may attend the six- 
weeks’ summer term at Columbia Univer- 
sity. She plans to take courses in scientific 
literature and in specialized services. Ge- 
nevra Washburn, librarian at Neville High 
School, Monroe, has accepted a position as 
reference librarian at the L.S.U. Library for 
the summer months. Mrs. Margaret Land- 
ers, a former staff member of the library, 
has accepted a summer position in the 
Education Library, to help with the in- 
creased volume of work during the summer 
session. Dr. Charles H. Brown, who was 
visiting bibliographer at the L.S.U. Library 
from October until April 1, has completed 
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his study of scientific and technical holdings 
of the library. Dr. and Mrs Brown have 
returned to their home in Ames, lowa. 


Mary Walton Harris of the State Library 
attended the Branch Assistants’ meeting of 
the Calcasieu Parish Library in Lake Charles 
recently. Miss Harris talked to the group 
of nine branch assistants and five members 
of the headquarters staff about the L.L.A., 
25th anniversary of the State Library, and 
standards and statistics for parish libraries. 
After the meeting, a luncheon was held at 
the Majestic Hotel. 


Essae M. Culver, State Librarian, attended 
the annual convention of the Alabama Li- 
brary Association held in Florence, Ala- 
bama, April 13-16. At the general session 
on Friday Miss Culver spoke on the subject 
of patterns in state library service, taking as 
the title of her address “Courage is an As- 
set.” Miss Culver also spoke at the Friends 
of the Library luncheon on Friday. The 
title of this talk was “The Idea Spreads.” 
The general theme of the convention was 
“Newer Patterns in Library Service.” 


Debora Abramson, Assistant State Li- 
brarian, and Vivian Cazayoux, Film Librari- 
an of the State Library were on the program 
of the state P.T.A. meeting held in Monroe 
April 20-22. Miss Abramson spoke at a 
workshop on Friday, April 21, on the sub- 
ject of “Reading as a Stabilizing Force in 
Family Life.” On Saturday, April 22, Miss 
Cazayoux spoke at the general assembly on 
“The Use of Films in P.T.A. Programs.” 


Cecelia Macfarlane, librarian of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, retired on March 31 after 
sixty-one years in the government service. 
Beginning in 1899 as secretary for the late 
Judge Don Pardee, she became law librarian 
after his death, On Thursday, April 13, 
she was presented with a gold plaque by 
the Judges of the Court of Appeals. Judge 
J. C. Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, made the 
presentation in the presence of the judges, 
her co-workers, and friends. The new law 
librarian is Elizabeth Lancaster, former sec- 
retary for the late Chief Judge Rufus Foster. 


Alice Rogers, an assistant in the Medical 


Library of Tulane University, was married 
on April 15 to Howard Hillsie at Trinity 
Church in New Orleans. Mr. Hillsie is 
Assistant Superintendent of the Seaman's 
Town House in New Orleans. Mrs. Hillsie 
will continue in her position until the end 
of June. 


Lorraine Steidtmann, assistant, Medical 
Library of Tulane, will leave her position in 
June to attend Library School at L.S.U. 

Mary Brennan, formerly with the McCall 
Corporation in New York, is organizing a 
new research library for Bauerlain, an ad- 
vertising agency in New Orleans. 

Ann Liddell, formerly at the LS.U. Li- 
brary, has been associated with H. L. Peace 
Publications, the publisher of trade maga- 
zines for the fishing and boating industry, 
in New Orleans, for several months. She is 
doing statistical research. 

Virginia Parker, formerly bibliographer 
for the American Cancer Society, has re- 
signed to become a secretary at Pan Amerti- 
can Petroleum in New Orleans. 


Marion Blessey, assistant in the Medical 
Library of L.S.U., was married in the winter 
to Guy Otwell, a medical student. 


Ann Hodge replaces Mrs. Virginia Coco 
as assistant in the L.S.U. Medical Library. 


Clare Lansden, assistant cataloger at the 
Loyola University Library, was married in 
April to Kent Carruth. The wedding took 
place in Pontchatoula. Mr. Carruth is em- 
ployed at the Standard Oil Company offices 
in New Orleans. 


The new Loyola University Library build- 
ing was dedicated at ceremonies on Sunday 
afternoon, April 2, as a memorial to the 
former students and alumni members of the 
University who gave their lives to our 
country during World War II. The faculty 
walked in academic procession and as- 
sembled before the building, preceded by 
the ROTC unit of the University. Mr. 
Joseph Bernard, representing the architec- 
tural firm of Wogan, Bernard, and de la 
Vergne, presented the keys of the building 
to the Rev. Thomas A. Shields, S§.J., Presi- 
dent of the University, who accepted them 
for the University, and then introduced 
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His Excellency the Most Rev. Joseph Fran- 
cis Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, 
the principal speaker. He gave a learned 
talk on the history of libraries and the part 
of the Church in the preservation and pro- 
motion of research and its sources. Bernard 
and Grunning, jewelers, gave a large bronze 
plaque with the names of all persons mem- 
orialized by this building. Mr. Alfred 
Farrell, President of the Alumni Associ- 
ation, accepted for the alumni. A selected 


rifle squad of the ROTC fired a twenty-one 
gun salute to the memory of the war dead, 
followed by the sounding of taps. A large 
audience viewed the building before and 
after the ceremony. James W. Dyson is 
librarian. 

Debora Abramson of the State Library 
has been selected as A.L.A. Membership 
Chairman for Louisiana, while Sallie Far- 
rell of the same staff is one of the Directors 
of the A.L.A. Extension Division. 





—" 


Alpha Beta Alpha 


On May 3, on the campus of North- 
western State College of Louisiana, a group 
of twenty-seven students and professional 
librarians organized Alpha Beta Alpha 
(Greek for “American Librarians’ Frater- 
nity”), the first coeducational, under- 
graduate, Library Science Fraternity in the 
nation. The constitution was adopted, and 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, Helen Belisle; Vice President, Sallie 
Harper; and Treasurer, Freida Squyres— 
Eugene P. Watson, the college librarian, 
was elected Executive-Secretary. In addi- 
tion to the charter members, four librarians 
who have done outstanding work in the 
field of recruiting were elected Honorary 
Members: Arthur Hamlin, Executive-Secre- 
tary of the Association of College and Refer- 
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ence Libraries; Mrs. Florrinell Morton, 
Director of the Louisiana State University 
Library School; Dr. Lawrence Thompson, 
Director of Libraries of the University of 
Kentucky; and Mr. Wyllis Wright, Librari- 
an of Williams College. 

As soon as the organization of Alpha Beta 
Alpha was complete, the members of the 
Scharlie E. Russell Library Club of North- 
western, presented a petition for member- 
ship in the Fraternity; their petition was 
accepted, and the members of the Club were 
formally initiated and the Alpha chapter of 
Alpha Beta Alpha was officially installed 
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Library of Congress Science 
Division 
Dr. Raymund L. Zwemer, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Academy of Sciences 
and of the National Research Council since 
1947, has been appointed Chief of the 


Science Division of the Library of Congress 
and Consultant in Biology. 


Dr. Zwemer will assume his duties as 
Chief of the Science Division on July 1, 
1950, and will serve as Consultant in Biol- 
ogy beginning June 1, 1950. 

The Library’s Science Division was es- 
tablished in the Reference Department on 
June 3, 1949. The division is responsible 
for planning and conducting the reference 
service for the Library's scientific and tech- 
nological collections and for advising in the 
acquisition and cataloging of scientific and 
technological literature. 


Dr. Zwemer is a member of a number of 
professional societies in this country and 
abroad, including the American Association 
of Anatomists, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the American Physiologi- 
cal Society, the American Association of 
Physicians and Anthropologists, and the 
Society of Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine. He is also corresponding member of 
the Argentina Medical Association, and an 
honorary member of the Society of Medi- 
cine of Montevideo. 

His interest in research and publication 


is exemplified by his authorship of more 
than 85 papers on original research pub- 
lished in the scientific journals of at least 
six countries. 

Dr. Zwemer studied at the University of 
Buenos Aires in 1941 and also worked with 
the Minister of Public Health in Uruguay 
in 1942. He came to Washington as Chair- 
man of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Cooperation with the American Repub- 
lics in June, 1944. He was later Associate 
Chief of the Division of Cultural Cooper- 
ation, Department of State, and Executive 
Director of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Cooper- 
ation. 
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Library Service Abroad 


You may or may not have heard of the 
A. L. A. Round Table on Library Service 
Abroad. If you have heard of it and are 
interested in any aspect of international 
library service, you are undoubtedly a mem- 
ber of the Round Table. If you haven't 
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heard of it before, and are interested in 
working in international affairs either here 
or abroad, you will want to join with us. 

This youngest of the A. L. A. round tables 
was formally launched at the 1950 Mid- 
winter meeting when a constitution and 
by-laws were adopted. It had its beginnings 
in Williamstown, Massachusetts, in June of 
1948 when more than fifty librarians and 
leaders in international affairs met together 
for a week to discuss international library 
problems particularly as they apply to the 
librarian from the United States on an as- 
signment to a library outside the United 
States. The Round Table was approved by 
the A. L. A. Council at the Mid-winter meet- 
ing in 1949. Mrs. Helen Wessells called a 
meeting of the Round Table in Washington 
on April 23, 1949, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the group and electing officers 
for the first year. 

In order to acquaint the general member- 
ship of A. L. A. with the program and plans 
of the Round Table, informal meetings were 
held at the Far West, New England, Middle 
Atlantic and Southwestern conferences and 
luncheon meetings at the Midwest and 
Southeastern. 

Among the present activities of the 
Round Table are: 1) increasing its member- 
ship through publicity in library journals 
and circulars, as well as meetings; 2) pre- 
paring a Manual on Library Service 
Abroad; 3) promoting an Institute for Li- 
brarianship in Latin America; 4) revising 
and renovating the obsolete “Roster of Li- 
brarians for Library Service Abroad”; 5) 
promoting the exchange of librarians as 
well as publications between the U. S. and 
other countries; and 6) assisting in the 
planning of schedules and visits of foreign 
librarians to this country. 

In the last mentioned activity, librarians 
throughout the country may participate by 
filling out the questionnaire at the end of 
this Newsletter and sending it to Miss Viola 
Mauseth, Chairman of the Foreign Visitors 
Committee. Although we do need to know 
of those librarians in this country with 
language facilities and special area inter- 
ests, we also want to know of those who are 
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merely interested in becoming acquainted 
with librarians from other countries and in 
helping them to get the most out of their 
visits here. In large cities or regions we 
will attempt to form sub-committees such 
as the one recently formed in Washington 
to take over much of the responsibility for 
planning the visits of foreign librarians to 
the libraries in Washington as well as their 
extra-curricular activities. 

It is hoped that in the near future we 
may be able to hold another meeting such 
as the one held in Williamstown, perhaps 
a pre-conference session in 1951. 

Marietta Daniels, Chairman 
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Miss Viola I. Mauseth 
3025 Ontaria Road, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I am interested in taking part in the pro- 
gram of the Round Table in the entertain- 
ment of foreign visitors. I can help out in 
the following ways: 


Complete 
Library Service 


Snead Steel Book Stacks 
Sjostrom High Grade Library Furniture 


Catalog Cards, Pockets, Book Cards, 
Book Supports (supplies in stock in 
New Orleans) 


1. I speak __ or understand __ the follow- 
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Floor plans and specifications 
for new buildings or additions 
supplied without charge 


2. I am specifically interested in the follow- 
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ing areas of the world: 
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3. I am willing to do whatever I can, with 
or without the above. 
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